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NO STAGE OR SCENERY 


Though there are no permanent public 
puppet theatres in U.S.A., touring 
companies exist which have brought new 
skill and freshness to the art of puppet- 
ry. The names of Tony Sarg, Rufus 
Rose and Remo Bufano are world-famous. 
Among several cabaret showmen, Bob 
Bromley performs with one figure at 
time, such as clown below, without stage 
or scenery. (Photo copyright Almasy.) 
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HERE seems to be an unfortunate prejudice today that 
puppet shows are merely a form of entertainment for 
children. While it is true that children and youngsters 

make an ideal audience since they are more apt to accept 
fantasies as perfectly natural, the scope of the puppet is 
much wider. What a pity to want to limit it to juvenile 
entertainment. 

The puppet theatre is of universal appeal and can offer 
rich nourishment to people of all ages, to the ordinary citizen 
as well as to the highly cultivated. In the Far East, puppetry 
has for many hundreds of years been considered on a par 
with the highest forms of theatrical art. In the past quarter 
of a century a great puppetry revival has been taking place 
in Western Europe and in North and South America. 
Professional showmen are today touring their own and 
foreign countries with fully equipped theatres in which 
serious, full-length adult dramas are staged, sometimes with 
many hundreds of puppets. 

In ever-increasing numbers adults are coming to recognize 
the puppet theatre’s unique quality as a versatile form of art 
and entertainment. The moving figures often transcend 
human actors. They can be shaped to play any role. They 
can be realistic, expressionistic, fantastic or satirical. They 
can present classical drama, ballet, comedy or farce. They 
are being used in hospitals as a form of therapeutic 
treatment for children and adults. They are an excellent 
drawing-card in shop windows and for advertisements 
generally. And they have found new, sparkling roles in the 
cinema and in television. Their possibilities are as vast as 
they themselves may be small. Puppet shows exist today for 
almost every occasion and every type of audience. 

Perhaps the most recent development of puppetry has been 
its widespread adoption by schools in many countries as a 
handicraft subject. Teachers who have pulled strings or 
manipulated fists and fingers realize the power of puppetry 
in freeing the student from self-consciousness and physical 
limitations, and in releasing untapped depths of emotion and 
imagination. Puppetry is a unifying factor in the school 
curriculum. Through it. pupils gain both in their social 
relationships and in knowledge and skills. Making a puppet 
and building a puppet theatre develops skill in drawing, 
cutting, carving, modelling, embroidering, and painting. 
Staging a puppet play develops imagination and writing 
ability and is excellent training for the eye and the ear. 

At the university level puppets can be used to present plays 
which cannot be performed as successfully by human actors. 
For experiments where the real stage is too expensive or 
unwieldy, the puppet theatre is usually ideal. Scenes acted 
Out on a stage are much more forceful than if read from a 
book. Puppets have been used in foreign language courses, 
in history classes and for improvising current social and 
political events. 

Unesco is today using the puppet theatre at its two 
fundamental education centres in Mexico and Egypt as well 
as in Thailand to dramatize the advantages of reading and 
writing, of brushing one’s teeth and keeping clean. Where 
other educational methods have failed, the puppet has often 
succeeded in getting results. Jules Romains foresaw the 
versatility of puppets when he wrote: “The day puppets 
resume their proper place among us, those people who dis- 
missed them will be amazed to see how much they are really 
capable of doing.” 








Strange tales from 
the puppet world 


m Puppets were once as famous and 
popular in the Western world as Mickey 
Mouse is today. In Greece “string- 
pullers” jogged along the roads to 
entertain the populations of Athens, 
Sparta and Thebes offering real mario- 
nette shows. Xenophon, in the 5th 
century B.C., tells the story of a Syra- 
cusan who earned his living at Athens 
with puppet shows, and relates how the 
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man was called in to divert the guests 
at a famous banquet given by the great 
statesman Callias. At one period a 
puppeteer was permitted to play at the 
Theatre of Dionysius where the great 
tragedies of Euripedes had formerly 
been staged. Antioch, King of Syria, 
had a puppet theatre in his palace and 
even manipulated the dolls himself. 


wg What’s the difference between a ma- 
rionette and a puppet? In English, 
puppet is a much older word, coming 
from the Latin pupa for “doll” or 
“girl” or “little creature”. It’s been 
spelled poupette, poppit and poppet. 
Shakespeare speaks of it many times, 
and as the story goes, he may have 
written “A Midsummer Night’s Dream” 
and “Julius Caesar” with puppets in 
mind. In his day a puppet show was 
called a motion. Today the general 
word for animated figures is puppet, 
which may be operated from below, 
from the plane of action, or from above, 


These airy plastic marionette toys are 
from a kit (above) designed by American 
art teacher Mildred Osgood especially 
for children. Puppet (adjoining photo) 
is a weatherman giving instruction to 
dancing flowers. His ears, eyelids, 
eyebrows and mouth move. Today a 
great puppet revival is sweeping Amer- 
ica and England with help of schools and 
TV. Puppets are being shown, talked 
and written about as never before. 
(Courtesy Craft Horizons, USA.) 


with sticks, rods, strings or wires. 
Puppeteers refer to hand (or glove) 
puppets, finger puppets, rod puppets, or 
string puppets. There are other types 
such as the shadow plays, the lever- 
operated Japanese puppets and “jigging 
puppets”, a popular street entertain- 
ment for centuries in which a string 
passed horizontally through the breast 
of one or two figures to the performer’s 
knee. Marionette is the preferred word 
today for string or wire puppets, and is 
a relative newcomer to English. 


gw Legend has it that in the early days 
of the Renaissance the name mario- 
nette was affectionately given to the 
little articulated images of the Virgin 
Mary. The word is of Italian-French 
origin, and a mariolette was a “little 
little Mary”. The early Christians used 
the dolls to teach the new religion. 








Later in mystery, miracle and passion 
plays jointed figures of madonnas, 
saints, angels and demons were used in 
church festivals. The church banned 
the practice in a 16th century edict. 


mit is a matter of opinion whether 
these religious figures used during the 
Middle Ages—and also up to compara- 


tively modern times—could justly be 
called true puppets. The same is true 
of today’s Giant Figures of animal effi- 
gies, inflated rubber figures in human 
shape and awe-inspiring dragons car- 
ried in street processions. 








min Europe the puppet theatre is re- 
garded as part of the folk art and tra- 
dition of each country and is respected 
as such. Up to the end of the 19th 
century, the travelling puppet theatres 
were regular visitors to country fairs 
and remote villages throughout western 
Europe. Their performances were 
usually crude and sometimes vulgar 
but they carried the drama to places 
where even the strolling players never 
ventured. Puppet shows were essen- 
tially the drama of the people and 
preserved, often for centuries, age-old 
dramatic types and popular legends. 
In the past, puppet showmen were 
usually simple, unlettered men who 
earned a meagre livelihood enacting 
what their fathers had taught them. 


gm The chivalric romances, for example, 
have been enacted from medieval times 
on as puppet plays in Sicily, southern 
Italy, northern France and Belgium. 
The noble paladins of the Crusades, 
Charlemagne, Roland, the four sons of 





























TOY KNIGHTS IN ARMOUR. Seven centuries separate medieval marionettes (left) in 12th century illuminated manuscript (now 


destroyed) of Strasbourg Library from | 9th century Sicilian puppet. 


Aymon and many others have battled 
incessantly in their richly decorated 
suits of armour, their flowery plumed 
helmets and their capes of brightly- 
coloured fabrics. Most of these puppets 
are both heavy and large (three to five 
feet tall) and are operated by two iron 
rods attached to the head or to the 
wooden shoulder piece as well as 
strings. They must be strong and 
durable to carry their elaborate armour 
and heavy swords. Until recently they 
could also be seen in New York when 
“Orlando Furioso” was presented in 
Sicilian dialect with some 400 puppets 
each weighing nearly 100 pounds. The 
medieval knights fought so hard that 
the floor boards of the stage had to be 
renewed every two weeks. They per- 
formed for two hours or more every 
night and the complete cycle of the 
play lasted 13 months! 


w Bible stories were an important 
feature of puppet theatres in France 
for many years, in the pre-Revolution 


SCHOOL PUPPETRY is a rapidly developing subject in schools around the globe. 


and as a means of creative expression. Right, children put on a puppet show at Unesco’s education centre in Cha-Choeng-Sao Thailand. 
Left, youngsters in a New York elementary school give a performance with simple class-made rod puppets. (Unesco photos) 
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days of Paris and especially in Aix-en- 
Provence, Marseille, Nice and Besancon 
during the last two centuries. At 
Christmas time the little theatres 
showed the rising Star of Bethlehem, 
the journey of the Three Wise Men and 
the Nativity. No one minded when the 
Wise Men arrived by rail or a salvo of 





cannon shots greeted the birth of Jesus. 
Similar crib plays are still enacted in 
Poland today, and were the first type 
of puppetry to be shown in England. 


w Puppets were so popular in England 
in Shakespeare’s day that it is said that 


(Photos ATP Museum Paris; Sicilian Ethnographic Museum-G, Pitre.) 





actors protested against them for 
taking customers away from the regu- 
lar theatres. When the English Parlia- 
ment closed the regular theatres in 
1642, at the start of the Civil War, 
puppet shows had their heyday. They 
fell heir to the wealth of plays that had 
been barred from the stage, and some 
of the former actors began speaking 
their lines under the direction of 
puppet masters. 


mw Charles the Second of England ap- 
pears to have been a keen puppet fan. 
Samuel Pepys also noted that the 
King’s mistress, Lady Castlemaine, 
created a traffic block and attracted a 
large crowd when she visited the pup- 
pet theatre. Oliver Goldsmith, so 
Boswell says, almost broke a leg once 
trying to prove he could jump over a 
broomstick as gracefully as a puppet. 


wm At certain periods the puppet has 
been admired for its mechanism rather 
than for its dramatic qualities. Its 


It has been widely adopted for its educational value 
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DEATH THE FIDDLER plays for Lady in 
White— two ghostly Dutch puppet characters. 





ABDULAY THE SUDANESE, a leading per- 
sonality in the puppet shows of the French Sudan. 





THE MAGIC FLUTE, Mozart's opera presen- 
ted by Salzburg Marionette Theatre, Austria. 
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Strange tales from 
the puppet world 


(Continued) 


movements were regarded as a sort of 
conjuring trick and the secret of its 
construction was jealously guarded. 
This aspect of puppetry was probably 
first highly developed by the Italians 
in the Fantoccini of the late 18th cen- 
tury. It was advanced by the English 





showman, Thomas Holden and is fur- 
ther developed today in several coun- 
tries especially Italy and _ Britain. 
Among the favourite tricks are the 
“dissecting skeleton” whose bones gra- 
dually float apart and dance separately 
all over the stage and then reunite, and 
a figure whose arms, legs, head and 
trunk fly apart, each becoming a sepa- 
rate puppet. 


wm Hernando Cortez had a puppeteer 
along with him when he set off in 1524 
from Mexico City for Honduras in 
search of gold. The chronicler of his 
expedition, Bernal Diaz del Castillo, 
noted in his diary that Cortez had 
“five players on the oboe, sackbut and 





dulcimer, and an acrobat and another 
who did sleight-of-hand and worked 
puppets.” According to the same chro- 
nicler, the Aztec Indians of Mexico 
understood conjuring and working pup- 
pets, (“saben jugar de mano y hazer 
titeres”). American Indians in the 
Southwest United States and Northwest 
Pacific coast of Canada produced reli- 
gious puppets before the arrival of 
white men. Puppets have also been 
found in the Pacific Islands of Hawaii 
and in Easter Island. 


w Charles Dickens who was interested 
in everything having to do with the 
theatre failed to see a puppet show in 
America during a visit. Arriving in 
New York in 1842, he wrote: “But how 
quiet the streets are!... Are there no 
Punches, Fantoccini?... No, not one.” 
He apparently didn’t look hard enough. 
Punch had arrived in Philadelphia 
exactly 100 years before. 


m During the Manchu Dynasty in 
China, high-born women were not per- 
mitted to go out to the theatre. Sha- 


dow figures were brought to homes 
and courtyards for these women, but 
ordinary folk saw the heroic legends 
and historical tales performed in rural 
market places and country fairs. To 
this day, the centre of the art of 
shadow figures is not in the large cities 
but in the little country districts and 
small towns. So common is the affec- 
tion for shadows in China that modern 
motion pictures are called “electric 
shadows”. 


wm In Mexico, the Ministry of Educa- 
tion has a puppetry programme for 
mass education of the people. In 
March 1945 the Ministry launched its 
campaign to stamp out illiteracy and 
called in two of the nation’s most 
famous puppeteers, Roberto Lago and 
Lola Cueto. They built a special thea- 
tre mounted on a lorry and travelled 
to public squares and parks in towns 
and villages. During one tour through 
the state of Oaxaca, the puppets played 





to more than 10,000 people. A special 
puppet celebration was given in the 
village of Soledad de Etla when it 
was first to reach 100 per cent literacy. 


gm A survey conducted on puppetry in 
American schools and colleges in 1941 
revealed that 35 institutions offered 
accredited courses and many had been 
doing so for ten years ormore. Great- 
est number was given in art depart- 
ments; some appeared in education, 
English, foreign language and speech 
departments. Puppetry was found to 
be faring better in colleges than in ele- 
mentary schools since it was treated 
as a subject to be studied not only for 
itself but as an enrichment of other 
courses. 


w In the old French and English fairs 
puppets were used as advertising de- 








vices. Spectacular shows have been 
presented in modern times at interna- 
tional expositions. At the New York 
World’s Fair in 1939, puppets told the 
story of refrigeration in a series of 
dramatic episodes from _ prehistoric 
times when man dragged his meat into 
cool caves to preserve it to modern 
electric refrigerators. One of Ameri- 
ca’s greatest puppeteers, Remo Bufano, 
told the story of pharmacy with his 
huge marionettes in a truly specta- 
cular show: 













































Brazil's mamolengo 


One of Brazil’s most colourful puppeteers was an old vendor of natural 
flower oils at Pernambuco fairs. Nicknamed “Cheiroso” (the perfumed 
one) he delighted audiences until his death recently with his one-man 
shows in the public squares and sometimes in schools and private homes. 
Above, he puts on quick “mamolengo” or puppet show for group of 
children friends. Left, some of his carved finger puppets. Puppetry 
has developed widely in Brazil in past ten years under impetus of Brazil’s 
Pestalozzi Society, Olga Obry and others. Portuguese and Brazilian 
plays based on country’s rich folklore and music are aimed at adult 
public in Rio and other large cities. (Photos copyright Verger-Adep) 








A large literature on puppetry exists today in many 
) languages. For a bibliography, see Grace G. Ransome, 
PUPPETS AND SHADOWS, A BIBLIOGRAPHY (1931). The 
history of puppets was written by Charles Magnin in 
1852 : HISTOIRES DES MARIONNETTES EN EUROPE. Helen H. 
Joseph’s A Book OF MARIONETTES (1931) is a good general 
history in English. Other general books worth con- 
sulting: Cyril Beaumont’s pictorial survey PUPPETS AND 








A FEW BOOKS ON PUPPETRY 


THE PUPPET STAGE (1938); Puppetry, the official yearbook 
since 1930 of The Puppeteers of America; Marjorie 
Batchelder THE PUPPET THEATRE HANDBOOK (1947); Paul 
McPharlin THE PUPPET THEATRE IN AMERICA - A HISTORY 
(1949) ; Philip J. Stead Mr. PuncH (1950) ; PUPPETRY IN 
THE CURRICULUM, a manual for elementary and secon- 
dary schools, published by New York City Board of Edu- 
cation as No. 1 of its Curriculum Bulletin, 1947-48 Series. 














RETIRED 
ACTORS 


Liége, in Belgium, 
is a famous centre 
for puppet plays. 
Romances of chi- 
valry are still per- 
formed there with 
Charlemagne as 
their central figure. 
Left, head of a 
Liége historical pup- 
pet. Right, old pup- 
pets —five Tchant- 
chés and a Variésse 
— their stage days 
ended, are conserv- 
ed in the Museum 
of Walloon Folklore 
at Liége. (jacques 
Chesnais Collection 
and Musée de la 
Vie Wallonne.) 
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By 


James Douglas 


LTHOUGH the fact is not generally known, the last play 
completed by the late George Bernard Shaw was a puppet 
play. Intriguingly entitled “Shakes versus Shav”, it was 
given its first performance at the Shaw Malvern Festival 
in 1949 only 15 months before the world lost one of its 
greatest modern dramatists. In the preface to the play GBS 
noted, “This in all actuarial probability is my last play and 
the climax of my eminence, such as it is.” 


Written in blank verse, a medium which GBS described as 
being “easy and expeditious”, it only runs for ten minutes. 
The preface, which is cast in the inimitable GBS mould, 
contains some stimulating views on the art of puppetry. 
“I have learnt part of my craft,” he says, “as conductor of 
rehearsals (producer, they call it) from puppets. Their 
unvarying intensity of facial expression, impossible for living 
actors, keeps the imagination of the spectators continuously 
stimulated. 


“When one of them is speaking or tumbling and the rest 
left aside, these, though in full view, are invisible, as they 
should be. Living actors have to learn that they too must 
not move a muscle nor change their expression, instead of, as 
beginners mostly do, playing to them and robbing them of the 
audience’s undivided attention. 


“Puppets have also a fascination of their own, because 
there is nothing wonderful in a living actor moving and 


-versus SHAV 





speaking, but that woodenheaded dolls should do so is a 
marvel] that never palls. 


“And they can survive treatment that would kill live actors. 
When I first saw them in my boyhood nothing delighted me 
more than when all the puppets went up in a balloon and 
presently dropped from the skies with an appalling crash. 


“Nowadays the development of stagecraft into filmcraft 
may destroy the idiosyncratic puppet charm. Televised 
puppets could enjoy the scenic backgrounds of the cinema. 
Sound recording could enable the puppet master to give all 
his attention to the strings he is manipulating, the dialogue 
being spoken by first-rate speakers as in the theatre. 


“The old puppet master spoke all the parts himself in 
accents which he differentiated by Punch-and-Judy squeaks 
and the like. I can imagine puppets simulating living per- 
formers so perfectly that the spectators will be completely 
illuded. The result will be the death of puppetry; for it 
would lose its charm withits magic. Solet reformers beware.” 


Happily what GBS feared has not come to pass. Puppet 
plays on television entertain and fascinate young and old 
alike. The magic and charm has not been lost as witness 
the tremendous popularity of puppets when televised in 
Britain and other countries. The children of Britain, and 
their parents, clamoured for more. 
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BLOW BY BLOW 
DESCRIPTION 


s “Shakes versus Shav” 
A opens, Shakespeare 

appears first on the 
scene, and decries the Mal- 
vern Festival asa “presump- 
tuous mockery” of his own 
festival at Stratford. 


His castigation of the 
caitiff Shav, the “fiend from 
Ireland,” is interrupted by 
Shaw’s own entrance. “Who 
art thou that rearest a fore- 
head almost rivalling mine ?” 
Shakespeare demands. “Nay” 
counters Shav, “who art thou, 
that knowest not these 
features pictured throughout 
the globe? Who should I be, 
but GBS?” 

Tempers quickly rise and 
they fight it out with the 
result that each knocks the 
other down in turn. But 
Shaw, by reason of his 
greater youth—“Younger you 
are by full three hundred 
years”—knocks down Shakes- 
peare for a count of ten. 

Shakespeare then carries 
the battle forward with 
words. They resume their 
argument in quieter mood. 
“Couldst write Macbeth?” 
asks Shakespeare. “No need,” 
says Shaw, “He has been 
bettered,” and he calls up 
Scott’s Rob Roy. Both char- 
acters appear and fight a 
duel. Rob Roy decapitates 
Macbeth and the latter, head- 
less, remarks “I will return 
to Stratford: the hotels are 
cheaper there.” 


Shakespeare, however, is 
not satisfied with this display 
of virtuosity and quotes a line 
from Macbeth “worth”, he 
says, “a thousand of your 
piffling plays.” Shaw res- 
ponds by quoting some heavy 
cockney rhymes by Adam 
Lindsay Gordon on the same 
subject. Shakespeare is 
amused but returns to attack 
Shaw again and challenges 
him to produce anything to 
match Hamlet and King Lear. 
Shaw replies with an imag- 
ined extract from Heart- 
break House, but Shakespeare 
accuses him of plagiarism. 

Shaw then proceeds to 
plagiarize Shakespeare in a 
subtly twisted fashion “To- 
morrow and tomorrow and 
tomorrow we puppets shall 
replay our scene. Meanwhile, 
immortal William dead and 
turned to clay may stop a 
hole to keep the wind away.” 


Shakespeare protests, 
“Peace, jealous Bard” says 
Shaw, “we are both mortal, 
for a moment suffer my 
glimmering light to shine.” 
A light appears. “Out, out, 
brief candle” says Shakes- 
peare. He puffs it out, and 
the puppet plays ends. (Pho- 
tos Black Star-Illustrated.) 





WwW HB E a4 re e L EV & ee Under guidance of theatre workshop head, A. Mendoza, students at CREFAL, Unesco fundamental education 
centre in Mexico, develop skill in puppet-making (left). Right, Cuban fellowship holder examines extra-light 
DOLLS ARE BORN wood used for bodies while companion saws pieces as easily as any man. Carving can be done with penknife. 
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Unesco s most 


popular teacher 


by Gabriel Anzola Gomez 


HERE is hardly a Tarascan Indian in Mexico’s Lake Patzcuaro 
T region who can restrain from breaking into a broad grin 

when the name Crefalito pops up in a _ conversation. 
A howlingly funny, adventurous little glovepuppet, Crefalito is 
well on his way to becoming a legendary figure of farce and good 
sense for thousands of simple fishermen and farmers round 
Patzcuaro. Yet only a few years ago he wasn’t even born. His 
sing-song Mexican accent was first heard when Alfredo Mendoza 
Gutierrez set up a puppet section in the rural theatre workshop 
he directs at Unesco’s Regional Fundamental Education Centre for 
Latin America. The Spanish initials for the Patzcuaro Centre are 
CREFAL. Mendoza naturally christened his new puppet Crefalito. 

Since then, Crefalito has been joined by a cohort of other comic 
characters: Don Coyote, Indio Panza Rota (Indian Broken-Belly), 
Charalito (Skinny Bones), Mechudo (Rufflehead) and many more 
almost as popular. Their antics, scraps and scrapes are eagerly 
followed by old and young Tarascans alike. The puppets have 
slapstick family arguments (in local dialect), fancy folk dances, 
drinking sprees, but in every play an educational point (such as 
literacy, hygiene or community development) is skilfully and 
subtly woven in. “We can get our message across and give them 
amusing entertainment at the same time,” Mendoza Gutierrez says. 

All Latin American teacher-students enrolled at the theatre 
workshop study every aspect of puppetry art: carving the wooden 
figures, painting and dressing them, stage designing and writing 
plays. They then learn to manipulate the dolls and go out into 
the villages to put on their own shows. Similar training is offered 
Arab students in Unesco’s second regional education centre at Sirs- 
el-Layyan, Egypt. 

Hundreds of puppets made at Patzcuaro have left Mexico with 
their teacher-student authors for other Latin-American countries 
where they are being used once again both “toe delight and to 
teach.” 


~ 
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(Photos Museum of Po- 
pular Arts and Tradi- 
tions, Paris, and H. Ro- 
ger - Viollet) 







like Father Christmas, summer vacation at the seaside 

or a good cup of tea. Every now and again the rumour 
may go round that I’m on my way out but you pay no mind, 
I'll still be in business, alive and kicking when you’re all 
gone. 


Kings and princes give me a good laugh. Can any of them 
trace their ancestors back more than a paltry thousand 
years? Look at me, I’ve got a history that stretches three 
thousand years behind me. 


I HATE to boast but everybody knows me. I’m an institution 


Yes I know, the chronicles say I first began to thump, 
thwack and thqueak in Naples towards the end of the 16th 
century. But chronicles be hanged! I was an up-and-going 
concern long before your serious-minded, grim-jawed chro- 
niclers began to take any real notice of me. 


I’m as old as Homer’s Greek warrior Thersites, “squinting, 
bandy, misshapen and deformed, with long pointed head 
and a strand or two of hair”; as old as the hunch-backed 
figures in those ancient Egyptian tombs. And who knows, 
maybe I’m even older than that, perhaps as old as creation 
itself and the first wry cry of mockery and revolt that hit 
the world. 


Of one thing you can be sure. That saucy buffoon, Maccus, 
who had the ancient Romans howling with laughter in his 
Atellan farces, was a great-great grandpappy of mine. He 
had my features, a long beaked nose, a humped back and 
a protuberant belly, and was a gay dog, witty, insolent and 
ferocious who ran all sorts of risks to satisfy his appetites. 
There was that other fellow too, Bucco, a sort of hanger- 
on of Maccus’s, a braggart, a coward and a flatterer. I have 
something of each of them in me. 


Where did my name come from? The historians are still 
puzzling their brains over that one and some pretty far- 
fetched explanations have been put forward. But it is gene- 
rally agreed now that my name has something to do with 
the word pulcino, a chicken (my beak, walk and chirping 
voice do resemble a bird’s, I’ll admit). My barnyard squawks 
earned me the latin name Pullus Gallinaceus. Pulcino 
became Pulcinella in Italy, Polichinelle in France, Punchi- 
nello and then just plain Punch in England. 


My voice, by the way, comes from a curious little metal 
whistle called “schwazzle” or “squeaker” which goes back 
to the ancient Greeks who first used it for their string ma- 
rionettes. When my master holds the schwazzle in his 
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My name is 


Mr. Punch 


by Genevieve Sigisbert 


mouth—and doesn’t make the mistake of swallowing it—it 
gives me my earsplitting falsetto. 


During the night of the Middle Ages, by which I mean the 
obscurity in which we lived during the vogue for mystery 
plays, I led a lusty but distinguished life in the market 
place. Then came the Renaissance in Italy. A popular 
drama of stock characters grew up, some of them grotesquely 
padded—the Commedia dell’arte. 


Each of the characters spoke a different dialect; Pantaloon 
was a Venetian, the Doctor hailed from Bologna, and I 
became a Neapolitan. I was no longer hunch-backed but 
stood as straight as anyone, wearing a loose white smock 
held in by a leather belt, from which hung a money-bag and 
a wooden sword, loosely gathered trousers, a black half- 
mask with a beak nose and long mustachios and a beard, 
a white scull-cap and an enormous grey hat with the brim 
turned up on each side to form an over-sized peak. 


I was a boaster, conceited, cowardly, greedy, shameless 
and profligate, a real child of Naples, and Naples took me 
to its heart. It cracked me up to the skies, gave me a 
theatre, and created special plays for me in which I could 
disport myself as I pleased. Wooden puppet or flesh-and- 
blood, Naples rushed to see me, crowding in, from the king 
to the basest of the lazzaroni. And it went on for ages. I 
might lose my beard and grow wrinkled, change my hat 
for a sugar-loaf cap, and grow a wart on my nose, but Naples 
was still true to me and adored me. It was prouder of me 
than of Virgil’s tomb! 


In the meantime, having become a star, I began to travel. 
In 1653 I arrived in France. The welcome I received was 
not very enthusiastic; the audiences thought me crude, and 
gave me the cold shoulder. You will find me only in a few 
of Lulli’s and Campra’s ballets, in an interlude of Moliere’s 
“Le Malade imaginaire” and in plays where strolling players 
appear on the scene. And I should have led an obscure 
exile’$ life indeed had I not found at fairs, in the little 
puppet theatres, the success denied me on the stage proper. 


As a marionette, I suddenly imbibed a Gallic with and 
became a hunch-back again. Certain French scholars have 
explained that I am a caricature, if not of Henry IV, at 
least of the Gascon officers who paraded around their master 
at Saint Germain or the old Louvre; that the hump on my 
back is the eternal symbol] of raillery and that on my chest 
is the soldier’s breast-plate fashionable at the time; that 
my cocked hat is the one worn by gallants of the day; that 





tte: ais ilipyape ™ 


OLD VENICE street scene of Pulcinella in | 8th century engraving (J. Ches- master. Right, Pulcinella in Roman park today, backstage and public’s 


nais Collection, Paris). Punch has climbed out of booth to argue with his view. (Photos Museum of Popular Arts and Traditions, Paris; Atinelli) 


COMMEDIA DELL’ARTE THEATRE WHICH SAW BIRTH OF PUNCH IN ITALY SHOWN IN MINIATURE AT VENICE PUPPET THEATRE OF 1800. (PHOTO ATINELLI) 
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my jovial bold and amorous humour is modelled on King 
Henry’s; and in short, that I am, from head to foot, a spon- 
taneous product of the French imagination. 

Others, more cautious, agree that I hailed from Italy but 
became identified with the typical mercenary soldier of the 
French religious wars, a swashbuckler, a pillager. My bom- 


bast, my ruffianly insolence and my showy garb were suggest- 
ed by the absurd ostentation the Castilian nobles affected 
at Court when peace had been restored. 


At all events, now that I was a Parisian, I had to strip 
myself of clownishness, gluttony, cowardice, base vanity and 
brutish sensuality. Though still rather... Rabelaisian, I 
grew brisk, lively, gay and witty. In 1649, in the hands of 
Jean Brioché on the left bank of the Seine, by the Pont- 
Neuf, I came out boldly on the side of the Fronde against 
Mazarin; in 1686, just after the revocation of the Edict of 
Nantes, with Francois Brioché at the Chateau-Gaillard, I 
made sport of the discomfiture of the Huguenots. 





French oil painting of 1670 showing 
French and Italian farce actors at Comédie- 
Francaise. First farceur at left is Moliére. 
I'm the eleventh — Pulcinella Napolitano 
(cut). (Photo A.T.P. Museum, Paris) 


But my real battlefield and happy hunting ground were 
the great Fairs of Paris, the Foire Saint-Germain and the 
Foire Saint-Laurent, where, for more than a hundred years, 
I played to full houses—and I don’t mean wooden benches 
in the open but proper theatres with pit and boxes and bal- 
cony—making game, more or less with impunity, of every- 
body and everything. I was not content with my repertory 
of often rather unsavoury short plays but provided a run- 
ning commentary on major and minor contemporary events, 
from the occasion when Madame de Saint-Sulpice’s panniers 
caught afire to Law’s Mississippi Scheme. 


Above all, I flung myself heart and soul into the “Hundred 
Years War” then raging between the privileged players—the 
Opera and the French and Italian Players—and the stroll- 
ing players. My little wooden body could snap its fingers 
at edicts and penalties, so, in 1722, Lesage and other authors 
gave to me the plays they had intended for the Opéra- 
Comique. 























And what a success they were! All Paris flocked to see 
them. We played, from ten o’clock one morning to two 
o’clock the next. I found I liked singing and dancing; 
painted and bedizened, tricked out with red and green and 
yellow, I parodied one by one all the successes of our rivals; 
Destouches and Voltaire had no terrors for me, and I was, 
in turn, Apollo, Cupid, Anadis and Alcide. 


Alas, with the eighteenth century, the Golden Age of the 
puppet theatre came to an end. The Foire Saint-Germain 
and the Foire Saint-Laurent faded away, and the fair on 
the Boulevard du Temple became the rage. There was no 
room for me there except in a few pantomimes not made 
to my measure, and I preferred to retire to the world of 
children. I who loved no one, wanted to be loved. And 
they loved my bright motley, my cocked hat, my hooked 
nose, my nutcracker chin and my squeaky voice. I beat 
my wife, my creditors and the policeman, and they clapped; 
I was a creature of instinct, like them, and we were friends 
—even though that upstart Guignol was a very much milder 
version of my character. 


During the Revolution, in 1793, when Paris was the scene 
of bloodshed at the Carousel and the Champ de Mars, my 
plays ended, fittingly, with my death at the guillotine. 


And speaking of revolutions, it was not I but Mr. Payne 
Collier who said that the Revolution of 1688 brought about 
two memorable events: the accession of the House of Orange 
and my own arrival in England. In point of fact, it seems 
that I came not from Holland in the train of William III, 
but from France in the train of the Stuarts. At first I was 
a string marionette and only at the end of the 18th century 
did I become the glove-puppet Punch. 


I was a little over-awed at the beginning but still put on 
a gay, rowdy, boastful and rakish air, though there was no 
real harm in me. I gave light relief with my buffooneries 
to the puppet plays based on the Bible, as Sir John Spendall 
and the Old Vice had done and continued to do. But I 
soon put them in the shade and, in London as in Paris, 
became the king of the marionettes. Addison and Steele 
had something to do with it. Thanks to the articles in the 
Tatler, Powell, who I must admit was a very clever puppeteer, 
and I became famous. When we settled in London in 1710, 
Steele went so far as to say that we outshone the new Ita- 
lian Opera and that I, Punch, was as popular with the fair 
sex as the famous singer Nicolini. 


The following year, when we had established ourselves in 
Covent Garden, we had such a success they used to call us 
“cathedral empiiers”, and our friend Addison said that 
Punch’s Theatre, was the place in all London where you 
were most likely to meet a violent death. I had the honour 
of appearing in Swift’s verse and Hogarth’s engravings. 
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All one big 


family 


| was born in Naples in the | 7th cen- 
tury but the wanderlust bug quickly 
bit me. | roamed all over Italy and 
Europe under different aliases and in 
different accoutrements. Here are a 
few: (1) Netherlands. I’m Jan Klaassen 
in Amsterdam at beginning of this 
century. Now I’m preserved in Natio- 
nal Folklore Museum at Arnhem. 
(2) Germany. Here I’m glove-puppet 
Kasperle from Munich in 1915 and just FF 
a museum piece at the Puppentheater. 
(3) France. I’m string puppet Polli- 
chinelle. | was travelling with the 
Lilliput Theatre at fairs in towns and 
villages in 1895. | stopped squeaking 
in 1935 when Dulaar and Roussel 
couldn’t make a go of our theatre. 
(4-5) England. Ah, here| am with Judy 
in the last quarter of the | 9th century. 
The London Museum keeps me under 
lock and key now. (Photos Museum 
of Popular Arts & Traditions, Paris). 


All this success not unnaturally went to my head. I sat 
on the lap of the Queen of Sheba, sent the King of Spain 
about his business, attacked Saint George with his foot on 
the dragon, and made the most unsuitable jokes in the 
middle of the most pathetic scenes. And the more impudent 
I was, the more mocking, the more overbearing, irascible, 
rough and violent, the more the spectators loved it. It was 
really their fault that I became a rogue. 


By the end of the eighteenth century, the script makes 
me a sort of Henry VIII, a Blue Beard, a “Don Juan of the 
people”; I intrigue, beat my wife and her relations, throw 
my child out of the window, roam about the world and win 
all women’s hearts, save three. I slay fathers and brothers, 
hang the hangman and Kill the devil. 


And in the Tragical Comedy of Punch and Judy, published 
by Payne ‘ollier in 1828, I am a combination of corpulent, 
sensual Falstaff and cold, inhuman Richard Crookback. I 
knock senseless the dog, the neighbour, my baby, my wife, 
the doctor, the servant, the policeman, the sergeant, the 
hangman and the devil, and I laugh. And everybody else 
laughs with me. No doubt, the merciless severity of the old 
customs made people kindly disposed towards those who fell 
into the clutches of the law, but there was a difference bet- 
ween that and applauding my crimes and urging me on to 
commit more. 


I believe that after all I personified one aspect of the 
English character—presence of mind, strength of character, 
self control. I might be a bad husband and a bad father 
but the English appreciated the stout-hearted mockery with 
which I met the sentence of death, the ruse I devised to 
take the hangman prisoner in my place, and my courageous 
struggle with the devil. This struggle with the devil was 
a great thing. In the old moralities, the Old Vice stood up 
boldly to the demon but was finally carried off to Hell; I 
killed him, so that we had something like the duel of Satan 
and Sin in Milton. And this out-deviller of the devil which 
Byron, smiling, finds akin to himself, this persevering and 
resourceful spirit which triumphs always and in everything 
was the kind of hero the English wanted. 


I might say that, in Germany, I am called Hanswurst, in 
Austria, Kasperle, in Holland, Hans Pickelharing and Jan- 
Klaassen, in Spain, Don Cristobal Pulchinela, in Russia, 
Petrouchka and, in Turkey, Karagéz. It would not be liter- 
ally true, and yet there would be something in it. 


At the end of*the 15th century the buffoon in the German 
puppet plays was Hanswurst (John Sausage). His part was 
that of Polichinelle or Harlequin, and the character was 
similar, but his behaviour was quite different. 

His two outstanding features were gluttony  (Cont’d on 
—particularly excessive fondness for the next page) 
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Karagoz, the famous puppet character of Turkey, 
who looks strangely like Popeye, is now only a memory 
in the minds of old men. Puppets came to Persia and 
the Byzantine Empire from India. Their spread was 
quickened by their association with the Muslim faith. 
Karagoz moved from Turkey along the shores of North 
Africa to Macedonia and from there to Greece. 

The plays revolve around the 
personality of one man, a stone- 
maton named Karagoz. It is 
believed that this man really 
did exist and was employed, 
together with a companion cal- 
led Hacivad, to build a mosque 
for the Turkish Sultan. How- 
ever, so the tale relates, the two 
masons were apparently great 
talkers and the other workers 
in the mosque would gather 
round and listen to them. 
Work was brought to a stand- 
still and the Sultan hearing of 
this ordered the two executed. 
After the sentence had been 
carried out the Sultan regretted 
his hasty action as he too had 
enjoyed listening to their con- 
versation. To distract his mas- 
ter the Vizier made two puppets, 
Karagoz and Hacivad, and with 
these he enacted the conversa- 
tions of the two friends for the 
Sultan’s pleasure. 






MR. PUNCH (cont'd) 


national dish to which he owes his name—and stupidity. 
He was so successful that he was gradually introduced into 
all the plays in the repertory. 


The monotony of his character is therefore offset by the 
variety of his adventures; he is constantly struggling with 
bears, apes, snakes and dragons; he rides a flying horse 
and has an encounter with Death. He bears the head of 
Cyrus and, as a night watchman, sounds the last hour of 
Faust. With his materialism, his vulgarity and his cowardice, 
he is the living antithesis to the fearless, distinguished, 
metaphysically minded masters he serves. But he has the 
pedestrian common sense that they disdain and that is why, 
unlike Don Juan, he is saved and unlike Faust, gets the 
better of the Devil. Driven off the stage in the eighteenth 
century by the ascendency of French taste in the theatre, 
condemned and outlawed, he yet survived, or rather his place 
was taken by Kasperle. 


Kasperle is the Austrian member of the family, from 
Vienna. Though foolish and credulous, he is less crude and 
unmannerly. He is a young peasant who combines simple 
mindedness with a certain native wit, and arouses laughter 
by his artless reflections and improbable schemes. 


In Holland, Hanswurst was supplanted by Hans Pickel- 
haring (John Salted Herring) and later by Jan-Klaassen 
(John Nicholas), who inherited the boisterousness and cheer- 
ful roguery of France’s Poelichinelle and England’s Punch. 


In Spain, although most of the puppeteers were foreigners, 
and although the Italians had a great influence on the art, 
the subjects and characters are entirely Spanish. Only the 
strong personality of Pulcinella made a place for himself 
under the name of Don Cristobal Pulchinela. But in spite of 
the dignity of naturalization, he kept company for the most 
part with performing monkeys and blind men. 


Little is known about Petrouchka, the Russian buffoon. He 
has quite possibly been influenced by Germany, Italy and 
France, but there is not much sign of it. He is impetuous, 
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A stonemason named Karagoz 


Although the story 
may be apocryphal 
there could be no 
question of the popula- 
rity of Karag6éz, who 
was presented as a ra- 
ther crude rough and 
ready person. His op- 
posite number, Hacivad, 
was a would-be aes- 
thete who spoke Per- 
sian and Arabic and 
had some knowledge of 
music and literature. 
The scenes of the plays 
were laid in Turkey 
and typical local cha- 
racters such as_ the 
seductive dancing girl, 
the village simpleton 
Beberuhi, the opium 
addict, the local Don 
Juan and foreigners 
from Greece, Albania 
and the Levant all played their parts. However, the 
real charm of the plays lay in the dialogues between 
the two principal] characters. These would often sati- 
rize day to day events, old literary classics and human 
nature itself. Although ribald in tone the plays 
usually contained a simple moral based rather on 
common sense than on any strict ethical code. The 
Karagoz puppet plays can no longer be seen in Turkey 
but still flourish today in North Africa and Greece. 





shameless, pugnacious and slightly fatalistic in character. 


Lastly, Karagoz, the national hero of the Turks, lewd, 
shameless, an inveterate maker of puns and outrageous jokes, 
is surely the character through whom an oppressed people 
critized an oppressive government, and those who lived 
under constraint gave free rein to their imagination. 


And what is it that gives us all, despite our clear-cut and 
distinct national features, an undeniable family likeness— 
Punch, Polichinelle and all the others, my ancestors, my des- 
cendents, my brothers or distant cousins? 


Though bearing the stamp of different national characters 
and tastes, we are the incarnations of a single popular tra- 
dition; we represent revolt, the revolt of instinct against the 
prohibitions of law and morality, of simplicity against the 
complexities of civilization, of common sense against follies 
and stupidities and vices, of the love of justice —whatever its 
shortcomings — and 
of freedom against 
serfdom and slavery. 


One of the most 
recent works I have 
inspired, Stravins- 
ky’s Pulcinella, is not 
the least eloquent in 
this respect—Punch, 
though slain, comes 
to life again, with a 
double, and raises a 
whole crop of little 
Punchinellos, sym- 
bolizing my ubiquity 
and my immortality. 
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Mr. Punch christens a 
magazine in July 1841. 
First “Punch” cover 
drawn by A.S. Henning 
(A.T.P. Museum, Paris). 





SILK WEAVER FROM LYONS 
In 1790's, Laurent Mourguet, silk weaver 
from Lyons, created new world of puppets 
with Guignol who become most famous 
hero after Punch. Prankish Guignol (right 
with Gendarme) was soon joined by wife, 
Madelon, Gnafron the winebibber (above) 
and host of local peasant characters (below). 
Today Guignol is common French word 
for Punch shows. (Photo ATP Museum). 


PEASANT FROM PICARDY 


If Lyons gave all France Guignol other 
regions created their own _ provincial 
puppets which have remained famous. 
Amiens produced the peasant buffoon 
Lafleur (below) who spoke in strong 
Picardy dialect, Lille in the north, created 
Long Nez (Long Nose), above, and a host 
of other rascals. (Photos ATP Museum.) 
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THIRTY YEARS TO MASTER 


THE ART OF 


an! 


enturies of life-time devotion and painstaking study by generations of 
C artists have gone into the development of Bunraku, Japan’s unique 

form of puppetry. What makes Bunraku really different is that the 
Puppets are two-thirds life-size and are manipulated on a stage in full 
view of the audience. It takes three persons to manipulate a Bunraku 
puppet: the chief puppeteer garbed in an ancient ceremonial robe works 
the head and the right arm, and two assistants, one to work the left arm and 
the other, the feet. The assistants, whose presence on the stage is supposed 
to be unnoticed, are clad in black robes and hoods which signify “noth- 
ingness.” Once the Bunraku play has started, the audience is no longer 
conscious that the puppeteers exist. It sees of the graceful or forceful 


“BUNRAKU' 





“actors” whose every gesture is perfectly timed to the accompaniment of 
samisen music and the joruri singers reciting the theme of the play and 
speaking the lines. Japanese consider that perfection comes after 30 years 
of training and experience. Japan’s most celebrated puppeteer, Bungoro 
Yoshida (above) has spent more than 70 years in the world of puppets. 
He is renowned for his skilful manipulation of female figures. A complete 
language of gesture and movement is used to express emotion. The master 
puppeteer (below, right) is making the woman puppet convey her grief by 
using a handkerchief, one end in the mouth, the other in the right hand. 
One assistant moves the left hand while another suggests the movement of 
the legs—a woman puppet having none. (Photos Iwanami Films, Tokyo) 
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A look into the 
puppet chamber 
of Bunraku 


The first thing that strikes the visitor to 
the puppet chamber of a Bunraku Theatre 
is the disharmony in the features of the 
puppets, the eyes, eye-brows and mouths 
being wholly out of proportion, and even the 
left and right features being dissimilar. 
These proud Samurai, venerable old men, 
shifty villains, lovely young women and 
droll jesters are not simply dolls to be admired. 
They are actors and in each of them the 
character and personality of the person to 
be played is personified in the puppet’s facial 
make-up. Some faces, painted dark red (evil 
characters), are quite grotesque. A close look 
at a female puppet which appears so lovely 
on the stage reveals that its face has the quality 
of white porcelain, witn not a trace of life- 
like colouring. Frigid eyes and mouth reveal 
little that is human. The reason is that exag- 
geration is an important trait of the puppet 
which otherwise would lose much of its 
dramatic effectiveness at a distance. And it is 
amazing to observe how, from a distance, the 
expressions of a Bunraku puppet can be dis- 
cerned on an oversized stage. Puppet heads 
which have been handed down from long ago 
have the name of the maker inscribed on th2 
central stick. Prior to each performance a 
puppet is carefully prepared with its wig 
smoothed down, or its hair put up in such a 
way as to suit its role. Uncanny and grotesque 
as they may appear cff the stage, the puppets 
immediately become graceful and lively figures 
as they are handled by Bunraku master 
puppeteers. (Photos Iwanami Films, Tokyo) 
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ALL-NIGHT PLAYS are performed in Indonesian Wayang-Golek Theatre (above and below, left), by rod puppets—one of five different 
types of Wayang-puppets found in Java and Bali. Good and refined characters have,long, thin features, evil puppets have huge bulbous 
noses and fat bodies. Men have privileged places and watch actual puppets; women sit behind screen and-s€e puppets as shadow show. 


Plays begin after sundown and long, complicated plots are acted out until morning. (Photos ATP Museum and P. Lessing) 


SHADOW SHOWS are today performed with 
puppets all over China and in other Asian countries. 
Above, two Chinese figures tinted in rich, translucent 
colours. Below, two Siamese puppets from a Bang- 
kok theatre. (Photos Musée de |l’Homme, Paris) 
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TRAVELLING PUPPETEER of China in |8th century 
carried his theatre on his head and manipulated the puppets 
from beneath a curtain. (Jacques Chesnais Collection.) 
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ASIAN PUPPETRY— 
A VANISHING ART 


by Roshan Dhunjibhoy 


T has been said that puppetry is universal and as old ag civiliza- 
tion itself. Nowhere is this more true than in Asia where the 
origins of the puppet play are buried deep in the mists of 

antiquity. Writing one thousand years before the birth of Christ 
the Chinese chronicler, Let-Tse tells us how the puppets of that 
epoch were made and how the puppet plays were performed. 


In the East where the present lives side-by-side with the past, 
the stories of the puppet plays have been handed down from genera- 
tion to generation and thus many old legends and traditions have 
been kept alive. In the seventh century A.D. the shadow theatre 
in Java was already a well-established art jorm and this early tra- 
dition can still be seen today in the Wayang puppet plays. In 
Asian eyes the puppet is not simply a dull-like figure portraying a 
story ; it is a living ancestral symbol and an intrinsic part of each 
country’s religious life. The puppet drama remains to this day in 
Asia as a true Peoples’ Theatre, presenting in vivid form and colour 
old folklore and legends-in a manner easily understood by all. 


Although it has never been definitely established whether puppets 
first originated in China or India the early Indian Sanskrit writers 
ascribe their origin to Parvati, the consort of the God Shiva. 


According to the legend she made an ingenious doll which she 
refused to show to her husband for fear of the evil power the figure 
might possess. So she took it away secretly to a mountain and hid 
it. Shiva, however, could not resist the temptation of seeing this 
figure and followed his wife. Eventually he found the doll and was so 
struck with its beauty and grace that he gave it life and power of 
movement and sent it down to the world of men. 


Tales from the epic Ramayana 


HETHER or not this charming tale is true it is certain that 
WV there are many and varied allusions to puppets and animated 

figures in the legends of Indian literature. In the puppet plays 
performed today in South and North India the whole cavalcade of 
Indian history and mythology marches past in an endless procession 
of amazing scenes. Episodes taken from the great Hindu classics, 
the Ramayana and the Mahabharata, are the classic themes for 
South Indian showmen. For generations puppet dramas of this na- 
ture have been enacted before village audiences throughout India. 
Today, however, the Indian peasants have increasingly been brought 
under the spell of the cinema and ancient arts are losing their hold 
on the people. 


This is also true of Ceylon where the puppet theatre is now confined 
to a single coastal town in the south of the island. Ceylon most pro- 
bably inherited her puppet art from India and references to methods 
of manipulating puppets are found in ancient literary works written 
in the days of the island’s kings. Although there is no record of a 
continued tradition, or even patronage, puppetry in Ceylon still exists 
in its primitive form and the reason for its survival most probably lies 
in its traditional significance and folk connexions. 


In Java and Bali the development of the art of puppetry has been 
complex. There are no fewer than five different types of Wayang- 
puppets, each with its own individual method of colouring, carving 
and dressing the figures. The Wayang Poerwa, one of the five types, 
was originally used as a rite to communicate with the dead. The 
puppeteer (the Dalang) was believed to possess occult powers which 
enabled him to entice the spirits of the dead into his ‘ 
puppets. Although much of this religious significance Cont'd on 
has been lost, these plays are usually performed on next page 





Roshan DHUNJIBHOY of Pakistan became interested in puppetry while on a dancing and theatre tour in the 
United States several years ago. She helped organize puppet shows for children in Boston and then turned 
her attention to puppetry in India and the Far East. 
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Asian puppetry - continued 


occasions such as marriages and in connexion with cere- 
monies to celebrate pregnancy or circumcision. On such 
occasions the puppeteer is accorded almost the same respect 
as a priest. 


The Wayang puppets influenced other theatrical arts, 
especially the dance which adopted many of the same move- 
ments. The plays are usually performed after sundown with 
the men sitting in the privileged positions behind the 
puppeteer so that they can watch the actual manipulation of 
the puppets. On the stage itself there is a large transparent 
white cloth with a symbolic red border stretched much in the 
fashion of a home cinema screen. Behind this stands the 
puppeteer with a finely-fashioned oil lamp hanging above his 
head. In front of the screen the women sit and watch the 
spectacle as a shadow play. 


It commences with a long prelude by a Javanese orchestra, 
but before the last sounds of the gong have died away the 
puppeteer brings on his puppets made from buffalo hide and 
decorated and painted in symbolic colours. They are divided 
into two groups—the good and refined with long thin 
features and bowed heads, as a sign of humility, and the evil 
puppets with huge bulbous noses, fat bodies and heads held 
high in pride. The complicated plots, many drawn from the 
Hindu epic, the Mahabharata, familiar to the Javanese, take 
an entire night to perform. Despite their length the audience 
listens fascinated. 


As long ago as a thousand years before the birth of Christ 
puppets were as popular in China as the cinema is today. It 
is said of the Chinese Emperor, Muh, that on one occasion 
he called in a famous puppet showman, Yen Sze, to entertain 
him and his many wives. The puppeteer, elated at being 
invited to exhibit at the Royal Palace, went happily to work 
and made a wonderful set of puppets which could open their 
lips, move their hands and roll their eyes at the audience. 


But during the performance the puppets appeared so life- 
like that the Emperor imagined them to be flirting with his 
wives. He ordered the puppeteer’s head chopped off on the 
spot. The showman begged for his life and to prove his 
innocence tore his puppets into shreds. The Emperor, realiz- 
ing that he had been made jealous by mere coloured scraps 
of paper, relented and granted him his life. 


Perhaps not all puppets are as realistic as those of Yen Sze, 
but the measure of Chinese artistry is shown by the fact that 
today shadow plays are performed all over China. The 
tradition of the puppet theatre has been preserved intact and 
to old folk tales and legends have been added adaptations 
of Chinese plays and translations of foreign works. 


The making of shadow puppets in China is a special craft. 
The figures, cut by scissors, are individually styled. Open- 
work and embroideries are indicated by delicate traceries. 
Tinted in rich translucent colours the puppets have a decora- 
tive appeal which fascinates the audience. The travelling 
puppeteer is his own theatre as he carries his stage on his 
head and manipulates the puppets from underneath his 
voluminous robe. In the 1939-1945 war the Chinese puppet 
theatre was used as an effective method of anti-Japanese 
propaganda—a good indication of the profound influence of 
puppetry on the modern Chinese peasant. 


Kabuki actors out-classed 


HE Chinese taught the art of making puppets to the 

Japanese and although the growth of puppetry .in 

Japan was comparatively recent, by the mid-eighteenth 
century the Japanese puppet theatre had become the most 
lavish in the world. Through the rivalry of two puppet 
companies, drama reached such heights that it outshone 
the traditional Japanese Kabuki. Human actors watched 
the puppets to learn the niceties of acting: the revolving 
stage was introduced in the puppet theatre; the greatest 
Japanese playwright of his day, Chikamatsu, found greater 
freedom in writing plays for inanimate actors. This was 
by reason of the fact that the oriental drama had kept to 
its ritualistic and stylized character with the result that the 
puppets became more human than the humans. 

Following this apex of Japanese puppetry a decline set in 
and it was not until 1871 that a puppet company in Osaka 
brought new life to the art. From Osaka the new form of 
puppetry spread to Kyoto and thence throughout the length 
and breadth of the country. The name of this Osaka 
company, Bunraku, has since become synonymous with the 
classical puppet theatre. 
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Bunkaru puppetry is actually a puppet play co-ordinated 
with ballad singing—the musical instrument used being the 
Japanese samisen, a three-stringed instrument which was 
brought to Japan from the Ryukyu Islands at the beginning 
of the Tokugawa era. The puppets and the recital are one 
as the figures move in harmony with the recitation and a 
form of musical drama is thus produced. Perfect harmony 
and synchronization are required and even the slightest de- 
viation will disorganize the movements of the puppet. 


The puppets, which are almost two-thirds life size and 
weigh about thirty pounds, are beautifully dressed. They 
are manipulated from behind by puppeteers who make no 
attempt to conceal themselves from the public. The principal 
puppets are each manipulated by three men—one for the 
head and right arm, one for the left arm and a third for 
the feet—who co-ordinate their movements with the lilting 
rhythm of the samisen and the moves of the puppet’s head. 


Burmese Kings portrayed 


OREIGNERS, Witnessing a Bunraku performance, are invari- 
F ably impressed with the harmony of the performance 

and are curious to know how three men moving one 
puppet can read each others minds so perfectly. This 
harmony is achieved only by assiduous practice. It has long 
been an established rule among Japanese puppeteers that it 
takes ten years to handle the feet properly, ten more years 
to control the left hand and another ten to control the 
central movements. 


Thirty years spent in perfecting the art of puppet mani- 
pulation is something which could be found nowhere else but 
in Japan. It should not be imagined, however, that the 
puppeteers are the most important part of the Bunraku per- 
formance: the singers and the samisen players must also 
co-ordinate exactly in observing the traditional rhythmic 
pattern which is maintained by all participants throughout 
the entire performance. 


The puppets themselves are extremely complicated in 
construction. One figure may have as many as five different 
kinds of string controls. The faces are carefully painted and 
the wigs and garments prepared with infinite care. After 
each performance the puppet’s clothes are taken off and 
stored away. As witness of the importance of puppet per- 
sonalities it is of some significance that the script-writer of 
a Japanese puppet play will commence his work with the 
existing puppets in his mind’s eye. The theme of the puppet 
plays has always remained the same—the triumph of justice 
and the struggle of good against evil. 


In contrast with the high moral tone of the Japanese 
puppet plays the Burmese puppeteer gives his performance 
with the primary purpose of entertaining his audience, and 
many of his puppets are lively laughable figures of fun. 
However, in common with Japan music plays its part on the 
Burmese puppet stage. The Burmese puppeteer shows a 
fight between a dragon and a peasant. The dragon is killed 
and then quickly resuscitated since for the Burmese to show 
the taking of life would be an impropriety. Genial-looking 
puppet giants are brought on to dance, and animal puppets 
perform intricate figures each having its own signature tune. 


The true Burmese puppet play, however, is more often 
than not concerned with events in the lives of the former 
Burmese Kings. These semi-divine Kings did not, appar- 
ently, object to stage representation of themselves provided 
that every detail shown of the court dress, manners and 
customs was accurate. This custom is still followed today. 


Puppetry in Burma now is a declining art and the spirit of 
the puppet theatre is largely kept alive here, as in India and 
Ceylon, by the itinerant puppeteer wandering from village to 
village and fair to fair, playing to those audiences who still 
remain out of touch with the cinema—particularly true in 
Burma where the cinema has not spread to the same degree 
as in other Asian countries. These simple yet dedicated 
artists have most probably been given the secrets of their 
calling by their fathers as the art of the puppeteer tends to 
run in families. 


Asia still has its puppet theatre but the art of puppetry 
is fast disappearing in face of the ever-increasing advance of 
the travelling cinema and the radio. If this fascinating link 
with the past is not to be lost entirely, urgent steps will have 
to be taken. A new renaissance is certainly needed if this 
Peoples’ Theatre of the East is to continue to function, as it 
has for centuries past, bringing art into the everyday lives of 
the ordinary people. 





TROUPE ARRIVES 

in village carrying 

its equipment (left). 

Right, artists unpack 

their articles. All 

members of house- 

hold join in produc- 

ing plays. Profession 

is handed down from 

generation to gener- 

ation. (Photo Fea- 

im ture, Govt of India 
ai SN is Soak coe | Information Bureau.) 





STAGE IS SET for puppet show in North Indian village. Simple and easily put up, it consists of a few bamboo poles and some well-tailored curtains. 
Drum-beater sits at left and supplies music which synchronizes with movements of dolls. The puppet master can be glimpsed behind the curtain. 
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TEN-HEADED KING. — In ancient Indian epic, the “Ramayana”, BACKSTAGE WIREPULLERS. — South Indian puppet players 
Hindu God Sri Rama slays ten-headed King Ravana of Lanka. Gandhi dexterously manipulate dolls while others (also shown below) wait 
often referred to the reign of Rama as India’s Golden Age. their cue. Players have own interpretation of Hindu mythology. 
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Scenes from 
a Mosul Court 


HE scene may be anywhere in Delhi 
T or in the State of Rajasthan, 

northern India. Hidden behind a 
colourful curtain, a puppet player begins 
to manipulate his gorgeously robed and 
decorated marionettes. The melody of 
his songs, the beat of the drum quickly 
reach the ears of passers-by. Very soon 
an inquisitive crowd is gathered before 
the small “theatre”. The farmer come 
to town for his week-end purchases, the 
schoolmaster, the office clerks hurrying 
past, and the group of young boys 
running home after school—all are 
drawn together by the tunes. A hundred 
pairs of eyes are focussed on the beauti- 
ful dolls which now begin to dance and 
play, weep and shout. 


The cavalcade of Indian history com- 
mences. The court-dancer, wearing a 
crimson costume interwoven with gold 
and silver thread, swings across the stage 
while Akbar, the Great Mogul, watches 
her in profound admiration. The spec- 
tators laugh as the two court jesters, 
Birbal and Todarmal, the one reputed 
for his wit the other for his wisdom, 
affectionately hug each other in greeting. 
They share the tribulations of Laila and 
her lover Majnu—lIndia’s Romeo and Ju- 
liet. 


There is a striking difference between 
these puppet plays (or putliwallas as they 
are called) of northern India and those 
of the southern part of the Indian sub- 
continent. The northern Indian puppet 
artist presents true stories and episodes 
in the great pageant of Mogul history 
which reached its peak with Akbar during 
the 16th century. 


The characters vividly portray the lives 
of prince and peasant and the manner 
in which they lived, dressed and behaved 
during the Mogul period. ‘ The southern 
puppeteer specializes in dramatizations 
of mythological stories drawn from the 
two Hindu epics, the Ramayana and the 
Mahabharata. By watching South In- 
dian puppet shows, the peasant audien- 
ces have learned the moral stature of 
epic heroes like Rama and Dharmaraya. 

Scenes like these have been enter- 
taining village folk in India for genera- 
tions untold. There was a time when 
the puppeteer could rely for his income 
on the purses of villagers either at the 
weekly bazaar or during the frequent 
melas, or festive gatherings. But today 
things have changed considerably. The 
Indian peasants have been captured by 
the spell of the cinema and the ancient 
folk art is beginning to lose its powerful 
hold on the people. 


Modern Indian educators feel that 
these puppet plays can be used to spread 
education. The puppet player who edu- 
cates the ordinary people by describing 
Mogul history, they say, can also be 
taught to show stories of modern India. 
This idea is now being given serious 
thought in India, and if a successful 
scheme can be worked out, education 
would then go side by side with popular 
entertainment in rural India. 
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KING’S JESTERS. — In courtyard of Mogul 
King Aktar’s palace, the two clowns of the court, 
Birbal and Todarmal, embrace (left) in the tradi- 
tional Mogul greeting. Later in the puppet play, 
combat scenes (above) depict a number of elephants 
for defence. These histrionic incidents are spectacu- 
larly displayed by the puppet players of India. They 
keep interest of spectators and reduce mono- 
tony of watching a single spectacle lasting many hours. 


“ROMEO AND JULIET”. — Popular tales are inter- 
mixed with historical stories to achieve variety of 
effects. Here are two scenes from Laila and Majnu, 
the Indian counterpart of Shakespeare’s “Romeo 
and Juliet”. Right, Laila is seen during first meeting 
with Majnu. They love each other greatly, but as 
is the rule, the course of true love never did run 
smooth. Below, poor Majnu, bitten by a snake, rests 
on lap of his sweetheart who constantly fans him. 
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CHILDREN MEET TURBULENT CONCERT PIANIST “PICCOLOVSKI”, WHOSE COMIC ACT CONTRASTS WELL WITH 


WELVE hundred marionettes, 15 tons of equipment and 

props, 100 packing cases, 1,000 costumes and 40 artists, 

technicians, musicians and singers—these are some of 
the factors which go to make up the famous Italian 
“Piccoli” Theatre of Vittorio Podrecca. 

It is 43 years since Podrecca, then a journalist, art critic 
and secretary of a musical academy in Rome, decided to 
make his favourite childhood toy his life’s work. After 
minute studies of the art and history of marionettes, he 
gathered a group around his little wooden actors, three feet 
high, and presented his first spectacle of opera, variety and 
circus scenes in miniature. 

His blending of the decorative, the musical and the dra- 
matic was an immediate success in Rome. Since then, the 
“Teatro dei Piccoli” has been round the world three times 
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STAGECRAFT OF “VENETIAN SERENADE” SCENE. 


with its remarkable repertory of operas, variety shows, fairy 
tales, ballet and folklore scenes. The reactions of audiences 
everywhere were well summed up by one theatre critic who 
wrote: “The quaint notion that the puppet show is exclusi- 
vely for children has been gently buried by Signor Podrecca, 
who uses it brilliantly for all its quality of humour, satire 
and sophistication.” 

Podrecca’s art represents an advance in the intricate 
technique of puppet articulation. The result is a skilful 
combination of dancing figures, acting and comedy, music 
and singing. Podrecca is today recognized as one of the 
great craftsmen and artists of his time, and his performances 
have a depth and richness which go beyond the realm of 
mere entertainment. (Photos Vieno, Rome ; Vego, Paris and 
“Piccoli di Podrecca”.) 


TAKING A BOW AFTER THE SHOW, PUPPETS AND THEIR ANIMATORS LINE UP WITH VITTORIO PODRECCA (FOREGROUND) FOUNDER DIRECTOR OF THE “PICCOLI”. 
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Puppets, source of 
literary inspiration 


by Jacques Chesnais 


innovation as one of France’s most famous theatrical 

producers, Gaston Baty—whose name is linked with 
those of Louis Jouvet, Sacha Pitoeff and Charles Dullin in 
the period between the two world wars—startled the world 
by announcing his withdrawal from the legitimate stage to 
set up a puppet theatre. 


Gaston Baty had not suddenly gone mad nor was his 
decision a wild spur-of-the-moment flight of fancy. Baty 
had come to realize that puppetry was a new form of art 
which, though sometimes primitive in technique, opened vast 
potentialities for creative expression impossible to achieve in 
the legitimate theatre. 


In the history of modern art, a break occurred between 
figurative art which produced naturalism and abstract art 
which exploded on the world with surrealism. This eruption 
was to place puppetry—which had always been the theatre 
of the people—on a new level as a true art form. 


Baty was following in the footsteps of many great men of 
letters and artists of the past who have found a deep source 
of inspiration in puppetry. 


Almost all of the great writers of antiquity mention 
puppets. Even before they became a great means of 
expression puppets embodied a whole philosophy of their 
own. This did not escape the great Cervantes when he 
devoted a chapter of his “Don Quixote” to “the braying 
adventures and the droll one of the puppet master.” Cer- 
vantes perceived that the marionette could portray the true 
image of Man as reflected in his caricature and could give 
credulity to the poetic folly of his hero and his combination 
of idealism and plain logic. 


In his description of Master Pedro and one of the popular 
road puppet theatres of his time Cervantes blends reality 
with fantasy. The whole chapter is imbued with a profound 
sense of humanity. “In all earnestness, gentlemen,” says 
Don Quixote after he has slashed at all the puppets to save 
a doll-damsel in distress, knocking some over, beheading 
others, crippling this one and mangling that one, “I can 
assure you that everything that took place here seemed to 
me very real indeed, and Melisandra, Don Gaiferos, Marsilio 
and Charlemagne were all their flesh-and-blood selves.” 


The same episode inspired the modern Spanish composer 
Manuel de Falla to write a musical score entitled “Master 
Pedro’s Puppet Show”. De Falla also worked with Federico 
Garcia Lorca, who has been called the “poet of the puppets”, 
in productions of several puppet plays. 


Ben Jonson, the English dramatist, writing at almost the 
same period as Cervantes, used puppets in his “Bartholomew 
Fair”’—one of the great London fairs of his time—to 
stigmatize fanaticism and intolerance. The puppets, serving 
as accessory but vitally important characters, helped to tell 
a highly dramatic and human story. 


\ FTER more than a quarter of a century of struggle and 


‘Shakespeare of the Far East’ 


INCE the 12th century, puppets have been part and 
parcel of Japanese drama and even were the basis of the 
theavre in Japan. They inspired more than 100 plays 

during the 17th century from the pen of Japan’s greatest 
dramatist, Chikamatsu Monzaemon. Born in 1653, Chika- 
matsu first lived the life of a Knight Errant until he settled in 
Osaka and began to write plays for the Joruri puppet stage. 
Chikamatsu has been called the “Shakespeare of the Far 
East.” 


In the West, puppetry has still to reach the great heights 
attained in Japan. Asian cultures are particularly suited to 
the conventions and symbolism which evolved in puppetry 
where every movement of the face or limbs of the dolls is 
part of a veritable language of gestures. 


Nevertheless Western puppets have played important roles. 
On several occasions the miniature theatres have served as 
a place of refuge for oppressed or victimized dramatists. In 
18th century France, for example, the legitimate theatres 
held a virtual monopoly of dramatic productions and pre- 
vented competition from independent groups. A number of 
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Parisian dramatists had resort to the puppet theatres of their 
time to maintain their right to self-expression. 


Among the many men who have found deep inspiration in 
puppet shows is the great German poet Goethe. The legend 
of Dr. Faustus had been a frequent and popular theme of 
marionette theatres in Germany as early as the 16th century. 
During the Romantic period of Goethe’s time it struck a 
particularly sympathetic chord and like all his con- 
temporaries, Goethe found himself captivated by the puppet 
play. He was to transform this elementary tale of 
necromancy and mysticism into a theme that is today 
immortal. From the conflict naively expressed in the puppet 
drama, Goethe was to draw out a series of problems of 
universal impact and produce his greatest play. 


The same period saw another great German dramatist, 
Heinrich von Kleist, complete a tiny essay entiled “The 
Puppet Theatre.” Though small in size it was considerable 
in importance. Here for the first time, marionettes inspired 
a text in which the technique of puppetry was the basis 
for deep re‘lexions of a psychological nature and the basis 
of an admirable comparative study between the moving 
marionette and the human dancer. 


Rendez-vous of sophisticates 


UPPET shows had always been manifestations of folk art. 

In technique and repertory they were mainly traditional 

and handed down from generation to generation. That 
they could also provide fashionable, sophisticated entertain- 
ment was amply demonstrated in the private and semi-pri- 
vate performances in France during the mid-19th century. 
With her son Maurice, the novelist George Sand built the 
Theatre des Amis first at Nohant and then in Paris. The 
puppet theatre, with its satirical plays, soon became the ren- 
dez-vous of all fashionable people in Paris, and George Sand 
a champion of the cause of puppetry. 


Other authors and poets of the time were also inspired to 
write passages on marionettes which are now considered 
famous. (Theophile Gautier, Gerard de Nerval, Charles No- 
dier and Louis Duranty are four outstanding names.) But 
it was not until the closing years of the 19th century that a 
real revival took place. Puppets were then “discovered” as 
an artistic medium and writers and artists accorded them a 
serious respect they had not enjoyed before. 


The year 1887 saw the birth of the now internationally 
famous “Black Cat” cabaret in Montmartre where successful 
poets, musicians and painters gathered to produce artistic 
shadow shows. It was followed by the “Little Theatre” 
which gave performances of Cervantes, Aristophanes and 
Shakespeare with stately rod puppets and revealed the great 
marionette poet Maurice Bouchor. 


Puppets have continued to hold a great attraction for 
writers ever since. Maeterlink, the Belgian poet-dramatist, 
wrote some of his earliest plays for the puppet stage, though 
he later abandoned the little wooden actors. Collodi’s 
“Pinocchio” has become a classic; Bernard Shaw wrote 
“Shakes v. Shav” (see page 28); Bizet paid his trib’-te in “The 
Funeral March of a Marionette” and Paul Claudel wrote a 
puppet farce “The Bear and the Moon.” Alfred Jarry’s 
satirical play, “Ubu Roi” greatly influenced the surrealist 
movement in literature. The list of authors is almost endless. 


The puppet revival in our own time has gained momentum: 
among playwrights and producers. Gordon Craig -in his 
essay “On the Art of the Theatre” sees the future of the 
theatre in the creation of a super-marionette who is the 
“complete actor.” To Craig puppets are a serious matter 
and he restores tnem to their rightful place as an integral 
part of dramatic art. 


Today a new road is open to puppetry. Alongside the 
puppet theatre as a cultural medium on the one hand, and 
as an educational vehicle for children on the other, a new 
poetic form of marionette theatre has been born. Where the 
living actor cannot pretend to reach, the puppet, unshackled 
by human laws or limitations and symbol of dreams and 
fantasy, attains heights only the imagination can follow. 
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Petrouchka 
1955 


UPPET shows are extremely popu- 

lar with adults and children 

throughout the Soviet Union. 
Each Republic has its own national 
puppet theatre which sends out tour- 
ing shows to farms and villages. 
Training centre for puppeteers in 
Russia is the Moscow State Puppet 
Theatre, directed by Sergei Obrazt- 
sov who has supervised 16,000 perfor- 
mances since he started the theatre 
in 1931. Shows are given every even- 
ing for adults and in the daytime 
for children. The theatre has a 
unique museum with over 3,000 pup- 
pets and marionettes from different 
lands. Obraztsov has brought hand 
puppetry—the most common form in 
Russia—to an elevated position as a 
pranch of the theatre, an art in which 
actors, painters, designers, writers, 
composers and producers combine 
their talents to create spectacles 
ranging from fairy tales to biting 
satires. Photo, left, shows Sergei 
Obraztsov manipulating “The Drunk- 
ard”, a character he uses to satirize 
what he describes as the “dangerous 
romance” of drunkenness in many 
countries. To collect liquid “drunk” 
by the puppet, Obraztsov has a rubber 
bottle on his knee. Photos below 
show other puppets he uses in shows. 





TALES FROM THE PAST 


Folklore and comedy flourish 
on Czech stage and screen 


OLD CZECH FOLK TALES were woven into a puppet film of great artistry by Jiri Trnka, who brought to the screen some of his country’s best-loved 
legends such as “The war between men and women” (top of page) and other stories of Czech peasant life. (Czech State Film Photos.) 
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EARLY SLAV PEOPLES, WHO SETTLED ON CZECH SOIL, WERE DEPICTED BY. jIRI TRNKA IN HIS FILM “OLD CZECH LEGENDS. ” 


. 


n few countries are puppets held in such warm affection 
I as in Czechoslovakia. Today they are almost a national 

institution—3,000 amateur groups operate regularly in 
schools, co-operatives and cultural centres, and puppet thea- 
tres are to be found in practically every town in Czecho- 
slovakia. 


Long before the dream of the Czechs to possess a national 
theatre was realized, the puppet stage was, in fact, the peo- 
ple’s national theatre. Puppets have always been deeply 
rooted in Czech history and even participated in the long 
struggle for national freedom. When the Habsburgs tried to 
stifle Czech nationalism, travelling puppet theatres helped 
to keep it alive. In the First World War they sparked popu- 
lar resistance movements. Josef Skupa, today an interna- 
tional figure and a Czech State artist, used the voice of his 
mocking little Kasparek—a half brother to Punch, Guignol 
and Pulcinella—to rouse the people of Pilsen against the 
Austro-Hungarian monarchy. 


During the last war, Skupa’s marionettes again spoke out 
for freedom through his now internationally famous cha- 
racters, Spejbl, the vain, narrow-minded father, and Hurvi- 
nek, his young scamp of a son, cheeky, argumentative and 
full of mischief. Spejbl and Hurvinek were soon locked up 
in a cupboard at Gestapo headquarters in Pilsen, and Skupa 
found himself in a prison cell at Dresden. But other coura- 
geous marionettists like Jan Malik took his place and their 
secret performances were seen by hundreds of people. 
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In 1948, a law placed puppetry on a level with all other 
branches of drama. Today Czechoslovakia has ten profession- 
al marionette art theatres and even a Chair of Puppetry in 
the Prague Academy of Musical Arts. In schools and colleges 
the puppet show is widely used as a means of developing 
self-expression, arts and crafts and as an effective way of 
teaching different subjects. 


Since 1946, Czechoslovakia has received international 
acclaim for its work in the new field of film puppetry. Films 
by Hermina Tyrlova, Karel Zerman and especially Jiri Trnka 
have won leading awards at the Festivals of Venice, Cannes, 
Brussels, Edinburgh and elsewhere. Jiri Trnka, a former 
student of Josef Skupa, produced three full-length puppet 
films between 1947 and 1951. In Spalicek (The Czech Year) 
his puppets brought to the screen six merry peasant festi- 
vals. His “The Emperor and the Nightingale” was based on 
Hans Anderson’s fairy tale and in “Prince Bayaya” he 
recounted one of his country’s best-known folk tales. 


Hermina Tyrlova scored a great success with “The Toys’ 
Revolt”, an echo of Nazi occupation days, in which she used 
both living actors and puppets, as did Karel Zerman, in his 
“Christmas Dream.” 


Drawing on the rich ancient traditions of the Czech 
puppet theatres, these masters have succeeded in developing 
a new art form in today’s popular medium of entertainment 
—the cinema. 
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CZECHOSLOVAKIA (Cont’d) 


dosef Skupa, papa 


of two national heroes: 


Spejhl, vain and 
narrow-minded... 


.» His son hurvinek, 
mischievous scamp 


DANCING GRACE, 
Karel Zerman explore we 


— ed, blown glass, “came to life” in “Inspiration” in which 
ew technique in semeiit Gas ould <a Fe zech. State Film Photo) 
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Language Mystery Solved After 3000 Years 


THE CASE OF THE FOUR-HANDLED JARS 


Military code-breaking techniques reveal the secret of a 
lost Greek language. 


OTHER ARTICLES..... 


@ A Ghost Village Comes to Life 


@ Face to Face with an Arab Village 





@ Weather Vane for Children’s Books 


@ Good Health — A World Threat? 


Reserve your UNESCO COURIER at your magazine stand now — 25c per copy 


Subscribe today — $2.50 per year — Two years $4.50 


UNESCO PUBLICATIONS SERVICE e 475 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 











VACATIONS ABROAD SUBSCRIBE TODAY 
Persons wishing to combine their summer vacations with to the UNESCO COURIER 


an educational experience should read Unesco’s latest 
edition of “Vacations Abroad.” It gives details fn Eng- 


lish, French or Spanish of nearly 800 courses, study tours Fill in this subscription blank and mail it with your check or money 
ae order to: 
or work camps up to October 1955. Activities in 67 UNESCO PUBLICATIONS SERVICE 
countries in Europe, Asia, Africa and America are listed. 475 Fifth Avenue e New York 17, N.Y 
There is a section on special travel rates for students : 
and young people going abroad for their vacations Please enter my subscription for the UNESCO COURIER 
Price 75c. 0 One year $2.50 0 Two years $4.50 
Order from: 
eniats Name...... 
. ‘ (please print) 
International Documents Service 
Address...... 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY PRESS (please print) 





2960 Broadway, New York 27, N. Y. Cily......... Zone State 





BALLET OF 


THE SPRITES 


Delightful cabaret glove- 
puppets of Compagnie 
des Marottes gather in 
flower-pot cluster during 
Paris spectacle. Other 
French puppeteers like 
Yves Joly, Maurice Tem- 
poral, and the Arc-en- 
Ciel group have today 
become famous for their 
intelligent, witty work. 
{Photo Marinier.) 








